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THE MONTH. 


Ir 1s not a very large vote that the outspoken enemies of civil 
service. reform can muster in the present House. A motion made 
in committee of the whole to strike out the appropriation for the 
Commission received but sixteen affirmative votes. 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the National League of Civil Service 
Reform Associations, to be held at Newport, as in previous years, 
will occur on Wednesday, August 4. It promises to be an occasion 
of more than usual interest, and it is likely that the meeting will 
last two days. 


NEARLY EVERY active association in the country was prompt to 
pass resolutions denouncing the attack on reform made by the Demo- 
cratic House committee on appropriations. This ready response is 
expressive of a public sentiment strongly condemnatory of the whole 
proceeding; and the obnoxious proviso reported by the committee 
was finally disposed of so effectually that the President will doubtless 
speedily recover from the disgust which he is said to have felt’ with 
this effort of Messrs. Randall, Holman, and the others. 


CoLLEcTOR SALTONSTALL, having been accused of appointing to 
offices in the custom-house such of the certified applicants as had the 
strongest political backing, the Newton Association sent him a letter, 
inquiring whether there was any basis in fact for the accusation. The 


collector replied, June 19, denying the charge, and saying that in | 
most cases his appointments have been made without knowledge of | 


the appointees’ political views. “If,” he adds, “many or the majority 
of them were Democrats, it was probably because it is doubtless true 


that, since I have held this office, the vast majority of applicants for | 
admission to the service have been Democrats. You must be aware | 


how useless it is for me to deny all the misstatements and perversions 
of a hostile press; but you may be perfectly confident that the views 
I had before I accepted office remain unshaken, and that my official 
actions will be guided by them.” 





ernor himself. “An 
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VETOED. 


In us veto of the Tobin bill, Governor Robinson has met the 
expectations of all who have watched his career since civil service 
reform became a dominant question in polities. He has repeatedly 
declared himself in favor of the merit system in appointments to 
office; and his utterances, though never aimed directly at the limited 
phase of the subject spoken of as soldiers’ exemption or preferences 
to veterans, have recognized clearly and explicitly the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the reform. No one has doubted that he had a clear con- 
ception of its scope, and a thorough knowledge of the methods by 
which it may effectively be applied. The evidence that, under the 
existing law and its dependent rules, capable veterans fare better in 
the competition for public employment than civilians has been ample. 
Certainly the soldiers did not need the new legislation; it was doubt- 
ful whether a majority of them desired it; known opponents of civil 
service reform were chief among those who strove most earnestly to 
pass it; and, if passed, its inevitable consequence would. have been to 
take away from the veteran the preferences that are now secured him. 
These facts could have been known to no one better than the Gov- 

: a than an sapew 
would, therefore, have been totally inconsistent and illogical; and to 
have feared an executive approval of this bill would have been to 
attribute to Governor Robinson the character of a demagogue. 

For this simple performance of duty, however, he deserves high 
praise. The mere fact that he grasped so completely the animus and 
the tendency of the measure implies a high degree of judicial insight 
and courage, for the influences surrounding him were such as would 
have captured a weaker man. The skilful management of Captain 
Tobin had brought a large majority of the legislature to invest the 
bill with the charm which the sentiment of gratitude to the soldiers 
always inspires, and it was given out in some quarters that for the 
Governor to withhold his approval would be to court political ven- 
geance from his own party. He deserves thanks further for the clear 
and cogent way in which he has summarized the arguments against 
the bill, and explained the meaning and necessity of the general 
Civil Service Law. The message is so strong and convincing that 
it will bring many who have hitherto been careless advocates of 
soldiers’ exemption bills, and only indifferent supporters of reform, 
to a fuller understanding of what reform in the civil service means; 
and coming, as it does, at a time when there is in many quarters a 
disposition to return to the old system of partisan influence and 
favor, the veto will naturally have a wide-spread and salutary influ- 
ence. We trust, indeed, that it may prove a landmark in the progress 
of our cause. 


COMMISSIONER OBERLY. 


WE ARE permitted to print the following extract from a letter 
written to a Republican Senator by Commissioner Oberly, when the 
latter’s nomination for that office was pending before the Senate. 
There is no doubt that what Mr. Oberly says of his administration 
of the Indian school system is true. Testimony to that effect has 
come from varied sources, including the columns of partisan Repub- 
lican newspapers; and it is well known that the management of the 
Indian schools by Mr. Oberly, in accordance with genuine civil ser- 
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vice reform principles, was the reason why the President selected him | 
for appointment to the Civil Service Commission. Mr. Oberly says | 


At a conference of friends of the Indians, held at Lake Mohont, New York, 
last October, I made a speech, in which I called attention to certain abuses of the 
Indian school system, and, among other things, said : — 

“He (the Indian Agent) must look after the friends and the sisters and the 
cousins and the aunts of his bondsmen, who are, as a general rule, members of 
his own political party; and too often the Congressman, whose influence pro- 
cured for the agent his place, will say to him, ‘I have done you a good turn in 
this matter, and now you must give Jones, who has for a long time taken care 
of one of my most troublesome wards, a good place under you.’ And so Jones, 


skilful as a wire-puller, but ignorant 6f books, is appointed to a place, in a school, | 


perhaps. Too many inefficient and unworthy men... are in this way appointed 
to places in the Indian schools... . Ladies and gentlemen, partisan politics have 
heretofore controlled every Indian agency, and packed the Indian schools with 
the protégés of politicians; in this way crippling the schools, and robbing them 
of much of their efficiency. You must therefore permit me to say that you 
should thank the Lord that the Democratic party has come into power, and is 
determined to make merit and competency, instead of partisan considerations, 
paramount tests, and apply them to every applicant for a position in the Indian 
school service. To be entirely frank with you, I will say that, if a vacancy existed 
in any school, and there were two candidates for the place, one a Democrat and 
the other a Republican, and they were of equal ability and merit, no agent or 
superintendent would be called into question, if he were to prefer the Democrat ; 
but he would be applauded every time he preferred a worthy and competent 
Republican to an unworthy and incompetent Democrat.” 

To this declaration, I recall attention, and, in doing so, declare that it has 
been observed by me in its spirit as well as in its letter. From the Indian school 
system, I have compelled the marring hand of the political partisan to be taken, 
and have inaugurated a policy in management that will, if carried out, result in 
giving to the schools well-qualified teachers and other well-qualified employés, 
every one of whom may serve, in a proper way, the political party of his prefer- 
ence without danger of losing his place. 

During many years I have been an advocate of a reform of the civil service, 
the abuses of which have grown into a threat against the perpetuity of our polit- 
ical institutions. For a long time I have believed, and have so declared, that 
every citizen who is called to a public office should be protected, under all 





circumstances, in his right to hold the office until the end of its term, unless 
removed from it for cause. With Jefferson, I believe that there is no difference 


between’ denying the right of suffrage and punishing a man for exercising it by 
turning him out of office. 


But, as the apparently appalled press of your party asserts, I have been an 
“active Democrat.’”’ I have been a Democrat, and an active one, because I have 
always believed that the Democratic party would, after obtaining control of the 
government, reform the abuses of Republican administration. As I understand 
the matter, the purpose of the Civil Service Law is the elimination from our 
political system of some of those abuses,—abuses which have become not only. 
seriously inimical to the public weal, but also dangerous to the perpetuity of our 
political institutions. As a member of the Commission which is charged with 
the execution of that law, my constant endeavor would be to make the purpose 
of the law an accomplished fact. And I believe I could act in this endeavor 
without making any effort to twist the law unfairly, either to the advantage of 
my own or to the injury of your party. I know I would act, as a member of 
the Civil Service Commission, with unpartisan impartiality. But if, to obtain 
the office of Civil Service Commissioner, it is necessary to abjure belief in the 
wisdom of Democratic principles and the patriotism of the Democratic party, I 
shall never occupy that office. 


In a letter of regret, read on the occasion of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Maryland Civil Service Reform Association, Mr. 
Oberly defines further his views regarding the reform. They aim at 
a reclassification of each department, with a view to making the 
operation of the law as simple and uniform as possible throughout 
the service, and urge greater simplicity and certainty in the construc- 
tion and application of the rules. With possibly one exception, all 
that the commissioner says is in complete harmony with the prin- 
ciples and methods which the Recorp approves. He suggests “ the 
adoption of a system of certifications that would give the appoint- 
ing officer, unhindered by embarrassing dictation by ‘reformers’ 
and influencing solicitation by ‘spoilsmen,’ an opportunity to make 
selections voluntarily from among the competitors for places.” This 
suggestion looks a little as though it concealed a desire to change the 
rules so as to permit the certification of the entire list of eligible 
candidates, instead of the four standing at the head,—a scheme 
which the enemies of reform recently undertook to carry into effect, 
through the Randall proviso in the Appropriation bill. Such a 
change, converting the competitive into a mere “ pass ” examination, 
would result most disastrously ; for it would remove practically all 
barriers against the “influencing solicitation” of spoilsmen, which 
it was the chief purpose of the law to exclude, and which Mr. Oberly 
justly fears. The only “dictation” of reformers is the demand 
that entrance to the service shall be so guarded that political influ- 





ence or favoritism shall not be an element in the selection of an 
officer by the appointing power. Hitherto, reformers have agreed 
that the object of the law can be attained only by restricting the field 
of selection within comparatively narrow limits. Choice from among 
four candidates is the privilege accorded by the law, and we believe 
that this affords a freedom that is not inconsistent with a high 
degree of executive efficiency. We hope that Commissioner Oberly 
will explain particularly the defect which he finds in the present 
method of certification, and define his proposed change. It will be 
found; perhaps, to be something different from the inference which 
we have said may be drawn from this ambiguous language. We put 
that interpretation upon it, rather for the purpose of condemning a 
vicious scheme than for the sake of criticising Mr. Oberly. It is 
only fair to await a fuller explanation of views from one whose late 
utterances and acts have followed so closely the line of reform. 





~— 


PASSAGE AND VETO OF THE TOBIN BILL. 


As PASSED by the House, the Tobin bill made the appointment of 
veterans without examination permissive instead of mandatory. In 
this form, it came up for action in the Senate. It was at first 
amended by changing the “ may ” to “shall,” thus restoring the man- 
datory provision; and, when so amended, was passed to a third read- 
ing by the following yea and nay vote: — 


Yeras.— Senators Bigelow, Cogswell, Douglas, Emerson, Gove, Howland, Jefts, 
Jones of Essex, Joyner, Kendricken, Lilley, Locke, McGahey, Milliken, Morrill, 
Morse, Murphy, Reed, Walker,— 19. 

Nays.— Dunbar, Forbes, Gleason, Gunn, Harlow, Hayes, Jones of Berkshire, 
Joslin, Norris, Nourse, Phillips, Scott, Tappan,— 13. 

PAIRED.— Boynton, Jefferson, Naphan, yes ; Alger, Gould, Wilbur, no. 


The permissive character of the bill was afterward restored ; and, 
on June 8, the bill was passed by a vote of nineteen to ten and 
three pairs, in the form in which it originally came from the House. 

On the 21st ult., Governor Robinson returned the measure to the 
House without his approval. Following is the full text of his veto 
message : — 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, June 21, 1886. 

To the House of Representatives: A bill, entitled “ An act giving 
preference in appointments to office to honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors, without civil service examinations,” has been laid before 
me for revisal. 

After much thoughtful deliberation, I am constrained to withhold 
my approval of the bill; and I therefore return it with a statement 
of objections to your honorable body, in which it originated. 

The General Court of 1884 enacted a statute to improve the civil 
service of the Commonwealth and the cities thereof. Under its pro- 
visions, commissioners were appointed, and rules adopted and ap- 
proved. Examinations have been held for a great variety of offices 
and employments, and the selections made thereupon have proved 
satisfactory to a very high degree. Prominent officials of the State 
and of the cities, members of both the great political parties, some 
of whom doubted at the outset the wisdom or efficiency of such leg- 
islation, have testified openly to the excellent results secured under 
the law, and through its administration by the commission. If there 
has been a single instance of favoritism or of partisan interference 
or bias on the part of the commissioners, or any one of them, or if 
any applicant has been denied an equal and fair chance with all 
other competitors in the test of fitness, information of the fact has 
not reached me. Though it has not been my duty so to do, I have 
looked into the character and method of examinations, and found 
them notably free from pedantry, and adapted in a most reasonable 
degree to the requirements of the various positions. No tests, com- 

etitive or otherwise, can be infallible; but the aim is, as it should 
be, to find the fittest — to perform certain specific duties which 
the public is interested to have done promptly, faithfully, and capa- 
bly. I have noticed, as you have, undoubtedly, statements that cer- 
tain questions, ridiculously inappropriate, have been actually put at 
the examinations; but such reports are founded, as you know, in 
misapprehension and misinformation, to say the least, and are abso- 
lutely unworthy of serious consideration. 

When special qualifications and experience are required, as is 
often the case, the examination is directed so as to test them; but 
the examinations vary according to the kinds of duties to be per- 
formed. For instance, applicants for clerical positions and those for 
a service are not put to the same tests. tt would be absurd so 
to do. 

For ordinary labor service, applicants are not required to read or 
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write: they must produce satisfactory evidence that they have suffi- 
cient capacity to work, and that they are of industrious and sober 
habits. No fair-minded person will complain of such requirements. 

The principles embodied in the law now in force underlie the 
laws on this subject operative in the national Government and in the 
State of New York. So completely does the system of reform thus 
established commend itself to the great body of the people, whose 
trusts the public offices and employments are, that neither of the 
great political parties has failed to approve the advance thus secured, 
or to deprecate a return to the old method of spoils distribution. 
With the law working so effectively and smoothly, and sustained by 
so strong and unqualified support in public sentiment, I cannot par- 
ticipate in any measure that shall tend to the impairment of the 
system. If any amendment of the law is to be made, it should be 
to strengthen, conserve, and extend its power, not undermine or 
weaken it in the least. 
stand unchanged, except upon the highest considerations of the pub- 
lic good some modification in harmouy with the general purpose be 
demanded. 

The enemies of civil service reform, who do not dare to make 


I believe Massachusetts wants the law to) 


open attacks, and who know that an attempt for a repeal would end | 


in crushing defeat, will bave gained all they desire, if, by indirection 
and in ambush behind sentiments of loyalty and gratitude, they have 
secured a virtual destruction or condemnation of the system. But 
the members of the General CSurt, who appreciate accurately the 
dominant public sentiment, cannot sustain or promote such a pur- 
pose. I beg, most respectfully, to emphasize the importance of re- 
sisting an attempt to tear down, by piecemeal, the system, in response 
to a claim, unfounded and unsupportable, as I believe it is, that full 
and just recognition is not secured to the veterans of the late Civil 
War. 

The proposed bill is certainly not needed to express the gratitude 
of Massachusetts for patriotism and sacrifice. That record is unmis- 
takable. Last of all, will the great body of the veterans of the late 
war, now pursuing all over the Commonwealth the callings and indus- 
tries of peaceful citizenship, regard the fate of the pending measure 
as significant of the public appreciation of their services and their 
patriotism? If I could discover any substantial reason to believe 
that injustice is done in the administration of the present law to the 
patriotic heroes who served in the army or navy of the United States 
in the time of the Rebellion, I could not hesitate a moment to unite 
with you to right the wrong. But such is clearly not the fact. While 
the United States law has given preference only to those disabled in 
the service, our own Commonwealth compels the appointing officers 
to put the veteran into the public service ahead of all others of equal 
fitness. And the veterans are not unequal to the prescribed tests of 
examination. Reference to the public records will demonstrate that 
they have excelled, and have received appointment, because of their 
superior merit. There is no escape from the facts. 


It is not true that only the young man fresh from school or college 
can succeed in the competitive trial, or that the experience of the 
soldier unfitted him to cope with those who followed the vocations 
of peace. During the fourteen months since the civil service rules 
went into operation,— that is, from March 30, 1885, to June 1, 1886,— 
three hundred and seventy-three appointments have been made under 
the rules to positions above the labor service. Taking out the ap- 
pointments to positions for which the veterans would not, under any 
circumstances, be available (for reasons stated hereafter),— namely, 
the police and fire service in Boston, and the clerical service, for 
which women were wanted,— there were two hundred and twenty-four 
appointments to positions to which the veterans were eligible. And 
it appears from the records that, in the examinations for these posi- 
tions, a larger percentage of the applicants who were veterans passed 
than of all others; and that, in the matter of certification and ap- 
pointment, the veterans also had advantage. For substantiation of 
these statements, the official reports of the commission are open 
to all who seek them, and there is no call in this connection for 
specific detail of figures. In the labor service of Boston, if the 
applicant is a veteran, the preference in his favor is almost an 
absolute guaranty that, if any person is to be set to work, he will be 
taken first, provided only that he is able to work and is of sober 
habits. 

It has been again and again asserted that the Civil Service Law 
excludes veterans because of their age. That is an absolyte error. 
The only positions in the present classified service from which per- 
sons are debarred by limitations of age are in the police and fire 
departments of Boston; and, in those departments, they were de- 
barred by the age limit before the Civil Service Law was passed. In 
this respect, and as to this service, the opportunities of the veterans 
have not been affected in the least. To no other position or employ- 
ment does such limit apply. Besides, this limitation is fixed by 
local and municipal regulation; and the law of the State and the 
rules of the civil service commissioners are in no way answerable or 
responsible therefor. ae 

As the bill before me is not mandatory, but only permissive, it is 





plain that the heads of the said city departments will adhere to their 
original rules, which were adopted upon mature consideration, and 
solely with a view to secure the most efficient service, and, therefore, 
the veterans would be assured no advantage or benefit in this regard, 
were the bill to become a law. 

As to favoring veterans in the matter of physical capacity, the 
rules in force go as far as the provisions in the proposed bill. Rule 
19, clause 6, says, “Persons thus preferred (namely, the veterans) 
shall not be disqualified from holding a position in the civil service 
on account of any physical disability, provided such disability does 
not render them incompetent to perform the duties.” 


The mistaken idea seems to prevail to some extent that, except 
for the civil service law, every veteran in the Commonwealth, who 
desires a public office or employment, could at once secure the grati- 
fication of his wishes. But could he do so before the law was 
enacted? As a fact, the places are not sufficiently numerous. And it 
is no discredit to the veterans to say that but very few of them reall 
seek or desire public employment. Consider how limited the appli- 
cation of the law really is. It affects only those offices and employ- 
ments which are specified in the rules. It has nothing whatever to 
do with service for any of the towns, or with the labor service in any 


city, except Boston, or with any of the State offices to which appoint- 


ment is made by the governor, with advice of the executive council. 
To all these, admission is now gained as freely as before the statute 
was passed, and could not be in the least facilitated by the bill pro- 


| posed. If, in answer to their argument, it be said that the alleged 


mischiefs of the pending measure must be therefore only limiting, 
I reply that the act would be retrogressive, and would tend to create 
an opposition among appointing officers and boards to the civil ser- 
vice rules which has not before existed, and which might prove fatal 
to their enforcement. Again, the bill allows the appointment vf vet- 
erans outside the rules, without any report or record of the time or 
place of the service of the veterans so appointed. Any person, there- 
fore, veteran or civilian, may be appointed outside the rules, without 
notice to the commissioners ; and the burden will be upon the latter 
to prove in a judicial proceeding that such appointee is not a veteran. 

In the higher positions in the classified service, this may not be 
so difficult of proof; but, in the labor service of Boston, it would be 
well-nigh impossible to obtain positive knowledge of each of the 
hundreds of laborers who might be appointed outside the rules. The 
proposed bill, therefore, instead of conferring a benefit upon the war 
veteran, would be an instrument of wrong to him in the hands of 
unscrupulous and dishonest men. There is another aspect which 
suggests abundant reasons for disapproval of the bill. Permit ap- 
pointments without competitive examinations, and it is at once pos- 
sible for a partisan government, in a city for instance, to discharge 
summarily clerks and employés who may be of the opposite political 
faith and associations, and fill their places with more agreeable par- 
tisans. True, veterans only can be thus used to supersede others; 
but it is equally true that just as deserving veterans, who perform 
excellent service and have valuable experience, may be decapitated ; 
and this process may go on every time there is a change iu the party 
character of the appointing officers. The real friends of the worth 
soldiers and sailors cannot certainly desire to open the way to suc 
injustice and demoralization. Under the competitive system it is no 
object to bring about a discharge for such a purpose, because the 
selection of a successor cannot be controlled to such ends. Facts 
have been brought to my knowledge which assure me that spoilsmen 
are waiting in hope that this bill may become a law, and their un- 
worthy schemes then become possible. No amount or vigor of pro- 
fession of gratitude or devotion to the veterans ought to avail to 
conceal their artful purposes; and it is no violent assumption that, 
after such practices have been inaugurated, worthy men of all par- 
ties, soldiers and civilians, will condemn the removal of the safe- 
guards which now protect the merit system, and guarantee the vet- 
eran the enjoyment of the preference given him. 

I have no doubt that the bill would fail to give that benefit to 
the veterans which its cordial and honorable supporters anticipate. 
Those who can pass the competitive tests will gain no advantage, 
and they average better on examination than others. No one argues 
that incompetent men should be selected. It would appear ote a 
mistaken policy, not to say unfair discrimination, to authorize ap- 
pointing officers or boards to ignore the rights of the veteran success- 
fully undergoing the tests of examination by supplanting him by one 
who has not demonstrated his fitness, but through personal or party 
influence, or for unworthy purposes, receives the favor. Other impor- 
tant considerations suggest themselves to me, but I forbear to pre- 
sent them in this connection. In your reconsideration of the bill, I 
respectfully urge you to sustain the reform in the civil service which 
is so successfully established. A legislative censure or a legislative 
approval will go far to determine its progress and permanence. The 
difference is plain between the administration of a law sustained by 
the executive and legislative branches of the government and the 
administration of the same law under a public belief that it has 
been discredited and emasculated. GrorcE D. Rosryson. 
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On Wednesday, June 23, a vote was taken on Mr. Tobin’s motion 
that the bill be passed over the veto, 107 voting for the motion, and 
87 against it. The affirmative votes being less than two-thirds of the 
whole number, the bill was rejected. 





THE PRESS ON THE GOVERNOR'S VETO. 


GOVERNOR ROBINSON has met the expectations of those who have believed 
him to be the firm and consistent friend of civil service reform, by vetoing the 
soldiers’ exemption bill.—Journal. 

Governor Robinson, to his enduring credit, has vetoed the soldiers’ exemp- 
tion bill. He shows not only the courage of his convictions, but the ability to 
justify them.— Herald. 

Governor Robinson’s veto of the soldiers’ exemption bill causes no surprise. 
The act is in keeping with Mr. Robinson's whole course since the beginning of 
the war.— Globe. 

Efforts have been put forth to make it appear that he was in the dilemma of 
having to sign the bill or do an injury to the men who once perilled their lives 
for the country. This was the plot of the politicians who contrived this measure 
to break down the law. The Governor defeats this malicious intent by his clear 
demonstration that the proposed law would not be of advantage to veterans who 
are capable, sober, and worthy, but was adapted to work harm to them. For his 
intelligent and courageous performance of a necessary duty, Governor Robinson 
deserves the thanks of all good citizens.— Advertiser. 

In vetoing the Tobin bill, Governor Robinson has done what the chief execu- 
tive of the State ought to have done.— Springfield Republican. 

He has shown a keen comprehension of the scope and underlying principles 
of the great administrative reform which was in danger; he has penetrated a 
hypocritical disguise, and has unmasked the partisan and corrupt purposes which 
have urged the passage of the bill; he has done just honor to the prestige of Mas- 
sachusetts soldiery by preventing an outrage against the integrity of the public 
service being committed in the name of patriotism.— Post. 

Governor Robinson has done a notable public service by his veto of the 
soldiers’ exemption bill.— Worcester Spy. 

Governor Robinson has proved himself fully equal to the occasion, as is shown 
by his veto of the soldiers’ exemption bill. His friends confidently looked fora 


firm opposition to this undisguised attempt to break down the Civil Service Law. | 


He has more than opposed the bill: he has championed the statute.— Lowell Mail. 

The Governor has very properly vetoed it, seeing in it a design to turn out 
veterans and make unnecessary and unreasonable changes in office, and also that 
it is only a covert attack on the provisions of the,Civil Service Act, the veterans 
being made the scapegoat and the excuse.— Worcester Gazette. 

Governor Robinson has made no mistake in the veto of the Tobin bill. If the 
Commonwealth is going into a system of examinations for its civil service, it is 
essential that it be preserved in its integrity. The Tobin bill was not called for 
by the majority of the Massachusetts veterans ; and it would be of no especial 
benefit to them, at any rate.— New Bedford Standard. 


SENATORS PILLSBURY AND NOURSE ON SOLDIERS’ 
EXEMPTION. 


Tue Tobin bill was not passed in the Senate without a vigorous 
and able debate in opposition. On the 2d ultimo, Senator Henry S. 
Nourse, of Lancaster, himself a veteran, delivered an eloquent address 
in remonstrance; and, on the same day, President Pillsbury took 
the floor, to speak against the measure. 
space prevents printing these addresses in full. 


Following are long 
extracts from each: — 


SENATOR NOURSE. 


I plead here in remonstrance primarily as a citizen, but also as 
an honorably discharged soldier of the Civil War, one whose good 
fortune it was to serve in battle lines from the beginning to the close 
of the contest. Honorably discharged soldier of the Union! a title 
I esteem higher than any honor I have ever won, than any I ever 
can win,—a title which, in its simple dignity, though I share it with 
hundreds of thousands, I esteem a nobler epitaph sculptured upon 
my tombstone than any line the poet can indite, than any eulogy 
indulgent friendship can inscribe. I believed in patriotism as a 
perennial and a grateful duty,—a duty not to be paid off, like a 
simple debt, by one act, or a series of acts, but to be acknowledged 
by life-long service, and even by the gift of life, if need be. 

Of course, we are told that the veterans are here asking for this 
legislation. I had the honor to say last winter upon this floor that 
I did not believe a majority of the more thoughtful, intelligent vet- 
erans of Massachusetts either asked for such legislation as this or 
would deign to accept its provisions, if given them. I say so again, 
here and now, although it has been ingeniously made to appear that 
a majority of the Grand Army are asking for this bill. hatever 
the vote of a convention, however called, however representative, 
when I am told that a majority of those patriots, who, twenty years 
ago, dared everything for country, are now seeking a complete 
monopoly of appointment to the offices of public service, I know 
better. I cannot believe such nonsense. What! shall I believe 
that a majority of the brave veterans of Massachusetts ask that the 
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paternal hand of the Commonwealth shall brand them as a special 
class to have official place for the asking, whether fitted for it or not? 
Shall I believe that they ask that the widows and children of those 
our brave brethren who fell beside us at Antietam, Shiloh, Gettys- 
burg, shall stand outin the cold and wait, while we, though well and 
strong, warm ourselves at the public fires? Shall I believe that, in 
the hurried race for place, the halt, the maimed, the blind, are to be 
jostled aside by those sound in limb, and that every desirable place is 
to be held out as a prize for him that grabbeth first? In short, shall 
I believe that the grand old army which saved the Republic has, in 
a little more than twenty years, degenerated to a bread-and-butter 
brigade? I'd die denying it. 

The able and honest author of the bill does not want what this 
measure demands ; although he tries to believe, and I must suppose 
does believe, that it is not the selfish and unpatriotic measure I rep- 
resent it to be. But its language is plain, it is explicit. No inge- 
nuity of translation can make it mean other than this: that any 
honorably discharged soldier of the Civil War can claim appoint- 
ment, whether known to be fitted or not, to any office in the civil 
list for which he may apply, and without examination. In short, 
that no consideration of public policy, of individual merit, of per- 
sonal need, ability, or disability, need enter, if an ex-soldier be the 
applicant. Buta civilian must be examined, must pass the exami- 
nation, and then must stand and wait, until all soldiers are satisfied. 
Could there be a more unpopular, ynrepublican, undemocratic class 
privilege, or one better calculated to deprive the veteran of public 
respect and sympathy? 

No: the authors of this measure do not want such privilege, nor 
do a majority of tho-e who thoughtlessly voted to ask forit. It is 
simply a return to the spoils system. Worse than that! It is the 
application of the barber’s rule in appointments to public office, 
“First come, first served”; and it is the public always that will be 
lathered and shaven and shorn. : 

The soldier of the Rebellion is now a citizen,— one more compe- 
tent than the average for most of the duties of citizenship, because 
of his varied experience, and also all the better able, because of this 
experience, to pass any practical civil service examinations. This 
fact, the records of the civil service commissions, State and national, 
fully prove. If Senators have done their duty, and read these re- 
ports, there is no need that I should quote from them. These civil 
service reports plainly show that the soldier need fear no competition 
with the civilian, “other things being equal.” The frequent talk 
about the schooling lost by the veteran is the veriest bosh, so far as 
civil service examinations are concerned; for these examinations are 
so largely based upon matters which can be learned only by experi- 
ence that mere scholarship stands no chance in the encounter. It 
is to these very civil service laws that the veteran owes all the pref- 
erence he at present enjoys. For twenty years after the war, he 
stood only the equal of other men before the law; and shall it be 
said that, having tasted a little legislative privilege, he is greedy for 
more? Rather should he as a citizen proudly point to the lavish 
benefits already paid to patriots and patriotism 4 a grateful country. 

Our brethren are honored by name upon monuments sacred to 
their memory, on the very battle-grounds hallowed by their blood, 
—battle-grounds consecrated forever as national cemeteries. The 
maimed, those disabled from any cause, and the war widows and 
orphans, are promptly paid generous pensions,— pensions that are 
the admiration of every civilized land. France, a nation of soldiers, 
devotes to her pension list less than three per cent. of her total ex- 
penditures. England, boasted mistress of the seas, gives in pensions 
to her veteran sailors and soldiers less than four per cent. of her 
annual expenditure. Germany, the entrenched camp of Europe, 
gives but four per cent. of her expenditure to her pensioned. Here, 
in “the land of the free and the home of the brave,” about twenty 
per cent. of the annual expenditure goes to the payment of pensions, 
and twelve per cent. to the veterans of the Civil War. And Massa- 
chusetts has paid, since 1861, over eighteen millions in State aid to 
soldiers and their families. I need not speak of the tide of gold 
constantly flowing in the same direction from the purses of the gen- 
erous, the coffers of our charitable associations, nor do more than 
mention the work of the Grand Army of the Republic. It is thus 
that a free and enlightened land scornfully gives the lie to the musty 
old adage, “ Republics are ungrateful.” 


PRESIDENT PILLSBURY. 


Mr. President,— This bill is presented professedly in the interest 
of veteran soldiers and sailors. Its friends invoke in its support the 
sentiment of gratitude which rests in every patriotic heart toward the 
veterans of the war. It is not too much to say that except for this 
sentiment the bill would not have a leg to stand upon, and its most 
earnest friends would not expect to secure for it the vote of one mem- 
ber of the legislature. It is this which makes it hard to oppose the 
bill. The arguments are all against it, but it is ungracious even to 
seem not to feel and:to respond to the appeal to that sentiment of 
gratitude. 
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But let me say, Mr. President, in the outset of this discussion, that 
the friends of this bill do not monopolize gratitude to the soldier. 
The people of Massachusetts are of one mind upon that subject. 
They have given evidence of their feeling time and again, and are 
giving it now, day by day, and will continue to give it, so long as 
one of the comrades of the Senator from Essex survives within our 
borders. Notwithstanding the federal government has established a 
pension system, in aid of veteran soldiers and sailors, more liberal 
than any ever known before, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
on her own account, is pouring out, and has for twenty years, ever 
since the close of the war, poured out, her money without stint, in 
aid of veteran soldiers and sailors and their families and depend- 
ents, and not grudgingly, but freely. There is no citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts among the friends or the opponents of this bill who 
would check that expenditure by one single dollar; and you could 
not find among the opponents of the bill to-day in this legislature 
one voice raised against this system of State aid. And this has not 
been conferred as a favor, but as only a just return for the services 
which they rendered to their country and to us. Beyond this system 
of State aid, the Commonwealth has established and is maintaining a 
home, where every disabled veteran who needs it may go to-day, not 
as @ pauper, a mendicant, or as one asking alms, but may go in com- 
fort and in honor to spend the remainder of his days. And in 1884, 
when the reform of the civil service first found expression in our 
legislation, the people of Massachusetts were careful to see that the 
returned soldier and sailor were given, in the Civil Service Act, all 
the advantages which public policy would admit. I assert, to-day, 
that they have all the preferences under existing law which are 
consistent with good service in the offices of the State and its cities. 
And I deny utterly the statement of my friend, the Senator from 
Essex, that experience has shown that soldiers are not, in fact, pre- 
ferred under the Civil Service Act. The fact is otherwise, as all the 
evidence goes to show; and if the Senate will bear with me, I shall 
have a word more to say about that hereafter. 


Stripped of the halo of sentiment which has been made to sur- 
round it, the bill is so extraordinary that I shall do its supporters 
the justice to assume that they have no conception of what it 
is, of what it really means, or of what its results are likely to be. 
I have said, and I repeat, that for every man who is honestly support- 
ing the bill, believing that it is a reality and not a sham, I have 
the highest respect, and desire to be understood as speaking with 
respect ; but the bill is so absurd, so incapable of doing what is 
claimed for it, and so objectionable in every feature, that I cannot 
believe that any considerable number of men in Massachusetts en- 
tertain that view to-day. The bill is now in the form, by the 
adoption this afternoon of the amendment recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in which, as I understand, its most 
ardent advocates desire to have it. Taking it just as it reads, 
it provides that all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors shall be 
preferred for appointment to office or employment in the service 
of the Commonwealth, or the cities thereof, without having passed 
any examination provided for by law. “They shall be preferred.” 
Merit or fitness in any other applicant is of no account. The tens 
of thousands of men now in the Commonwealth fit for these places, 
and perhaps desiring them, who were disqualified, as you and I were, 
Mr. President, by our youth, from participating in the service and 
glory of the veteran soldiers and sailors, are disregarded. The hill 
recognizes no rights of theirs. It takes into account but one title 
to public favor, or rather, let me say, to public place; for the bill 
is more objectionable as conferring a right to public office than it 
could possibly be if it conferred any other sort of benefit. I will join 
with its friends, and I venture to say every opponent of the bill 
will join with its friends, and go with them as far as the most ex- 
treme of themselves will go, in conferring any manner of benefit 
upon the veteran soldiers and sailors which can be conferred without 
demoralizing and destroying the public service of the State and its 
cities. But let it take any shape but this. 


I assert of this bill four propositions. I ask the attention of 
Senators to each of them and to each by itself. If either of them 
is true, the friends of the bill could not expect, and, I might also say, 
would not desire it to pass. They can all be established to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable man. They are: first, that the 
veteran soldiers do not need this bill; second, that they do not want 
it; third, that it will do them no good if they get it; and, fourth, 
that, if it were capable of doing them any good, it would be at an 
expense of public mischief so great that the Commonwealth might 
better take tenfold the salaries that veteran soldiers and sailors will 
ever receive, by, virtue of the bill, out of its treasury, and bestow 
it upon them as a gratuity. 

‘irst, I have said that the veteran soldiers do not need this bill. 
It seems to me almost wasting the time of the Senate to argue 
this proposition. If this assertion did not come from the veteran 
soldiers and sailors themselves, or from some of them, there is not 














diers, or any considerable number of them, are  ‘1¢:]: ated 
either by character or attainments from passing the civil service 
examinations,— an assertion, I say, that, coming from any but a 
veteran soldier, would be taken, and taken justly, as an insult and 
resented as such. Mr. President, you and I know better. We know 
something about the veteran soldiers and sailors of Massachusetts ; 
and we know that this imputation of ignorance and incapacity which 
is put upon them by this bill is false, that they do not deserve it, 
and that they ought to a man to repudiate it, as the vast majority of 
them do. I did not intend to trouble the Senate with anything in 
the nature of statistical matter; but [ will single out a few examples 
taken at random, and fair illustrations on the whole of the workings 
of the system, as I am assured, from which it will appear somewhat 
how veteran soldiers and sailors stand under the Act of 1884. As the 
returns are incomplete, and some of them are not made up to this 
date, these figures cover periods of time which I will state as I go 
along. Down to Dec. 1, 1885, sixty-four veterans applied for exam- 
ination in the prison service, a larger number than applied for 
examination in any other department of the service, and I take it for 
that reason. Out of the sixty-four who applied and were examined, 
fifty-five passed, more than ninety per cent. Of twenty-three appli- 
cants for promotion in the Boston police force, all passed. Of six 
applicants for the Boston prison service since that date, all passed. 
In the clerical service of the State since that date, from Dec. 1, 1885, 
down to the present time, but four veterans applied for examina- 
tion; all passed, and four were appointed out of a total of eight 
male appointees during that time. For the position of draw-tender 
of bridges in Boston, nine persons applied for examination, and 
three veterans passed and no others, if I understand the figures. 
For the position of foreman of departments, two veterans applied, 
and both passed. In the Labor Department of the city of Boston, 
where I think the persons on whom this system operates are most 
numerous, during nearly the whole period of which I first spoke, 
ninety per cent. of the veterans and but sixty-two and one hall pee 
cent. of civilian applicants were certified foremployment. There is 
in the labor service no examination as to scholarship, but only as to 
character and physical qualifications. Out of those who were certi- 
fied, forty per cent. of the veterans and but thirty-one per cent. of 
other applicants were actually employed. I will not delay the Senate 
to cite these statistics further. It is shown beyond all question, by 
the records of the Civil Service Commission during the period in 
which the act has been in force, that veteran soldiers are not afraid 
of these examinations, that they have no difficulty in passing them, 
= = they are ahead of civilian applicants in the race, under 
e statute. 


My second proposition is that veteran soldiers, as a body, do 
not want the bill. That question is best settled by asking every 
Senator to inquire as to veteran soldiers and sailors among his per- 
sonal acquaintance. I venture to say that there is not a Senator who 
can say that, out of the veteran soldiers and sailors whom he per- 
sonally knows, a majority, or any considerable number, have ever 
expressed either a desire for this bill or a belief in it. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said, and notwithstanding the impression 
sought to be created in this discussion in both branches of the legis- 
lature, that this is asked in the name and at the desire of the veteran 
soldiers, the fact appears indisputable that a large majority of them 
are opposed to it. I cannot speak, as of course Senators under- 
stand, and do not profess tospeak as one of them,— I wish I could, 
—and I am aware that among Senators here who have earned the 
distinction of veteran soldiers there is a division; but ask yourself, 
Mr. President, and let every Senator ask himself, how the soldiers 
of his acquaintance stand upon this bill, and he will find, I venture 
to say, that the majority of them are against it. I am aware that 
a vote of the late convention of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
this State is cited as conclusive evidence that the soldiers are in 
favor of the bill. Let me remind Senators of two things with re- 
spect to that. First, as I understand,— and if I am wrong I desire 
to be corrected by Senators who are familiar with the facts,— it is a 
minority of the veteran soldiers and sailors of Massachusetts who 
belong to the organization. And, further, what does the vote of a 
convention mean? Put that question to yourselves seriously. Have 
not the political conventions of both parties gone to Worcester and 
to Springfield, time out of mind, year after year, and solemnly 
resolved all sorts of things for which not one-quarter of those 
parties, respectively, could be found to vote in the legislature? A 
statement was made to me the other day by a veteran soldier, who 
stands as high in the esteem of the veteran soldiers and sailors of 
Massachusetts as any one of them, I venture to say, an ex-commander 
of the Department of Massachusetts, whose name, if I were at libert 
to repeat it here, would carry authority to every friend of this bill. 
And the statement was, that it was well understood that the eight 
dollars a month pension bill was the issue in the election of delegates 
to that convention; that the friends of that bill exerted themselves 


aman in the Commonwealth, between Pittsfield and Provincetown, | to secure the election of delegates favorable to it ; that such delegates 


who would have the hardihood to iusinuate that the veteran sol-| were chosen in a large majority of all the posts; and that, of course, 
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my informant, the ex-commander, says, any man who would vote for 
the eight dollars a month pension bill would vote for this bill. So 
far from the fact being that veteran soldiers and sailors, as a body, 
desire this bill, the evidence goes to show that the fact is precisely 
the other way ; and this evidence will be strengthened by one or two | 
things which I shall have to say further on. 

I assert, in the third place, that this bill is utterly incapable 
of doing for the veteran soldier that which is expected of it. This is 
an argument to which I ask the candid attention of every one 
of that class. I assume that such of them as desire it and believe 
in it are honest men, and that they believe in it and desire it be 
cause they are deceived as to what it is likely to accomplish. Let 
me tell you, Mr. President, or through you let me tell the friends 
of the bill, that unless and until you strike out the last six lines of 
Section I., which allow all veterans to continue to seek the public 
service through the civil service examinations, if they choose, and 
absolutely forbid them to take the examinations, the bill is incapable 
of conferring upon a single veteran a single place in the public ser- 
vice. [f you will follow me a moment, you will see that this is so. 
You have not forbidden the veterans to take the examinations. 
That principle deep in every human breast which leads us to look 
out for number one is not repealed by this bill; and notwithstand- 
ing the bill, if it becomes a law, every veteran soldier and sailor who 
can pass the examinations will continue to take them. Is not that | 
so? If there is a Senator present who has any doubt about that) 
proposition, I wish he would rise now and state his doubt and the | 
reasons for it; for, after the most careful consideration, I have been | 
unable to conceive that that should not be so. The natural desire 
which every veteran who can pass the examinations will have to mul- 
tiply and add to his chances of appointment will lead him to take 
the examinations, notwithstanding the passage of this bill. It will 
add one more string to his bow, and he will be sure to avail 
himself of it. The figures that I have cited from the records of 
the Civil Service Commission apply here for another purpose, for | 
they show that; out of the whole number of veterans who apply 
for the examinations, almost all of them pass; and therefore, if the 
veterans do continue to apply for the examinations, the same propor- | 
tion of them, it is fair to suppose, will continue to pass. That | 
is a very large proportion. So that there will always be before 
the appointing power, when he is called upon to make an appoint- 
ment to a public office, a large number of veterans who have passed 
the examinations, and a small number of veterans who have not. 
If the figures which I have cited do not go so far as to establish 
this proposition, they certainly establish that there will always 
be, under this bill, before the appointing power in every case, 
veterans who have taken the examinations, and veterans who have 
not; and the fact, which experience has already shown, that so 
large a proportion of the veterans who apply can pass and do pass, | 
will strengthen to the mind of the appointing power, governor 
or mayor or whosoever, the inference that those before him who | 
have not taken the examination could not pass it, and that they have | 
omitted to take it for that reason alone. Now, sir, Governors and 
mayors and chairmen of police commissions,— these men who hold | 
the appointing power —are not fools. They are looking out for 
themselves just as much as any man in more humble position else- 
where. On the one hand is the veteran soldier certified as competent 
for the place by the Civil Service Commission, so that, if the appoint- 
ing officer takes that man, there is an end of his responsibility. No 
man can hold him liable if anything goes wrong. He has a complete 
answer and defence in the certificate of the Commission. On the 
other hand, if he takes an uncertified man, and anything goes wrong, | 
he will be held responsible and made to respond. Every motive 
will concur to lead him to make choice of the certified man, 
worthier motives than the motive of self-interest which I have sug- | 
gested. If he has any respect for the people of the Commonwealth | 
or of the city, whose servant he is, and any regard for the integrity | 
of the public service, he will take the certified man, because of his | 
known fitness. He will take him for another reason. He will take | 
him to avoid being harassed and subjected to solicitation and political | 
pressure. Every inducement will combine to lead him in that direc- | 
tion, and in that direction he will certainly go. I assert, without | 
fear of contradiction and without doubt as to the result, that, if this | 
bill becomes law, the operation of it will be practically to exclude | 
veterans, who have not taken the civil service examinations, from | 
entrance into the public service, unless and until you forbid vet-| 
erans to take the examinations at all. Why then should they | 
desire it? How can it possibly be to them anything but a delusion | 
and a disappointment? And why should we who oppose it for this | 
reason be charged with hostility to the soldier ? | 

I shall detain the Senate but a moment longer. My fourth prop- | 
osition is that, so far as this bill is capable of doing for the veteran 
soldiers and sailors that which they profess to expect, and which, | 
doubtless, some of them do expect, it will do so at an expense in| 
demoralization of the public service far greater than all the benefits | 
which can result to the veterans. Stripped of the sentiment which | 








| quences. 
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surrounds it, what an extraordinary proposition this is, that any 
class of men, for any reason, shall be given public office without 
regard to their qualifications! If it were proposed to do this for 


| any other class of men, or in consideration of any other service than 


military service, the proposition would be scouted utterly. There 


| could not be found a man to support it. 


It is only veterans who are not qualified to fill the offices who 
can possibly be benefited by the bill. Veteran soldiers who can 
pass the examinations don’t want it. I have already said that I 
believe they are a vast proportion out of the whole number, and that 
it is proved to my mind by the statistics. What a proposition that 
is, a totally different principle, let mee say, from that involved in 
the pension system or the State-aid system, or in any system of 
pecuniary assistance extended to soldiers and sailors. When we 
give the veteran soldier and sailor, disabled and deserving, the 
money of the state, the state is not harmed. She can afford the ex- 
penditure, she is glad to make it, and there are no ulterior conse- 
But what will be the consequences of filling the public 
offices of the State with men of whom there is, before their appoint- 
ment, no assurance whatever of their capacity to fill them? Not only 
this; but, if the bill is capable of conferring the offices upon the vet- 
eran soldiers, it will turn out to be just what it is hoped to be by 
a large class of its supporters to-day, the death-blow of the reform 
of the civil service established by the Act of 1884. It will confer 
the offices, in that case, upon those who either cannot demonstrate 
or are unwilling to demonstrate their fitness, but who can by devious 
ways reach and control the appointing power. Merit, without “in- 
fluence,” is counted out, among veterans as well as the rest. 

Let me digress here a moment. I do not like the expression civil 
service reform any better tnan other Senators. I am aware that it is 
much abused. I am aware that there is cant and humbug preached 
in its name, and I have no more respect for those who preach cant 
and humbug in the name of civil service reform than any of my col- 
leagues. But, before I ever heard the expression civil service re- 
form, I was in favor of divorcing the minor public offices absolutely 


| and entirely from politics and from political influences. I never had 


but one opinion as to the theory upon which the public patronage, as 
it is called, should be dispensed,—namely, that it should be dis- 
pensed upon the basis of fitness and merit, and nothing else; or, 
to state it in a word, that the business part of the government 
should be run precisely as any otber business is run. That to 
my mind is the core and essence of civil service reform, and is 
all there is of it. 

I think it sufficiently appears that this bill, professedly put 
forward at the call of the veterans as a body and in their interest, is 
in reality and can be in the interest only of that very small number of 
veterans who cannot pass the civil service examinations provided by 
existing law, and only those, moreover, who are apt in political 


| manipulation, or who have, in the language of the street, the “ pull” 


on the appointing power. Here are combined the two most odious 
features of the spoils system. And what do you say of other veteran 
soldiers? Is the legislature prepared to assent to the proposition 
that merit should be disregarded as between veterans? Are you 


| prepared to say that as between two men, both of whom fought for 


their country and fought well, the man well qualified for the place 
shall be denied it, and the man who is not qualified for it shall have 
it? That is what you say in this bill. Are you prepared to say — 
remembering that the bill draws no line among the veterans — that 
the man who served three months and never saw the enemy shall 
have the place, and the man like him whom I saw a moment ago 
behind that desk, scarred all over with the wounds of battle, shall 
be denied it? or shall have only an equal chance in the race? I can- 
not believe the Senate of Massachusetts is prepared to assent to 
such monstrous propositions, or to pass a measure so void of ben- 


|efit to any, and so contrary to the interests of the whole people of 


the Commonwealth. 


PROGRESS OF THE REFORM IN BUFFALO. 


FoLLow1nG is a summary of the condition of civil service re- 
form in Buffalo, N.Y., gathered from remarks made by Mr. Sherman 
S. Rogers, at the recent annual meeting of the Buffalo Association, 
and from the executive committee’s report, presented by Mr. William 
F. Kip: — 


SPEECH OF MR. ROGERS. 


“We had, the other day, the common council of this city again 
in session to take into consideration the estimates for the coming 
year. You will remember how last year they appropriated $250 
under the compulsory pressure of the supreme court. The present 
mayor of the city,a man of a different political party from that of 
Mayor Scoville, who made the representation to the council last year, 
sent to the common council a recommendation to the effect that 
$1,250 should be included in the estimates for the coming year. 

“The Civit Service Commission of this city is a commission com- 
posed of fifteen gentlemen, made up of worthy citizens from the 











pointed by the mayor, and who serve without cost; whose business 
it is to organize the work to be done for the purpose of carrying out 
the State Civil Service Law. They serve without compensation, and 
are gentlemen whose names approve themselves to the entire city. 
They are public-spirited citizens, and are ready to take the duties 
upon them; but what will they have to do? The official service of 
the city is divided by the regulations of the mayor as approved by 
the State Commission, into four schedules, A, B,C, and D. Of these 
schedules, B is the most important; as under it come at least five 
hundred and sixty-four offices, with salaries running from $1,500 
down to $400 or $500 a year. Whenever a vacancy occurs in any of 
these positions, it can’t be filled except by open public competitive 
examination for the place, to be conducted under the direction of 
the commission to which I have referred. There is no power of 
appointing a successor, unless he shall have submitted to and passed 
this open public competitive examination. If the examination can’t 
be held, and the vacancy occurs, the mayor can’t appoint, and the 
council can’t appoint. Whoever may have the appointing power, the 
en cannot be exercised until the examination has been 
e Nod 

Mr. Rogers spoke also of the request made by the present mayor, 
that the council should appropriate $1,250 to carry out the law in 
Buffalo. “And what,” he asked, “said the common council? Alder- 
man Scheu, I think it was, upon that request being presented, imme- 
diately illumined the council by moving that a sum of $50 should be 
appropriated. Alderman White, with that fine humor which be- 
comes him, thought it should be $250. Alderman Callahan opposed 
that ; but, finally, Aldermen White and Scheu, and the other gentle- 
men who direct these things for the unintelligent citizens, agreed 
that the city might very well spend $150 to carry on this most im- 
portant part of the municipal administration. Fellow-citizens, I 
think it is pretty near time that the citizens should make the com- 
mon council of the city understand that they are the servants of the 
city, and not its masters. I am not certain that the arm of the crim- 
inal law is not long enough to reach those men who know they have 
not been discharging their duties, who purposely have refrained from 
doing their duty. I do not know but the arm of the criminal law is 
able to reach those men. But, whether the criminal law will be able 
to reach them or not, the public sentiment of this city is able to 
reach them; and that public sentiment, which made it easy for 
Grover Cleveland to veto the resolution to squander the city’s money 
by thousands of dollars, for cleaning the streets of Buffalo,— that 
public sentiment can make it easy for us to depose this council and 
put men in there who will do their duty according to law. ... 

“Tt is high time,” said Mr. Rogers, in conclusion, “ that something 
was said, and said plainly, about this most outrageous and anarchical 
action of the council of the city of Buffalo; and I call on you to see 
to it that the influence you can bring to bear upon the public affairs 
of this town shall be such that, in future, men will be elected to 


office who will recognize the law, whether they are pleased with it 
or not.” 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Our membership has been increased to three hundred and thirty, 
making this, we believe, the largest non-partisan political organiza- 
tion ever known in Buffalo, except during the Civil War. It is 
composed of Republicans, Democrats, and Independents; of million- 
naires and day laborers; of men of opposite religious creeds; of 
professional men and laymen. But, large as the association has thus 
become, your committee believe that the membership in a city like 
Buffalo should not be less than one thousand, and earnestly request 
that each member interest himself personally to that end. 

The small annual dues not being sufficient for the legitimate 
work of the association, your committee has each year found itself 
forced to ask for subscriptions. In 1885-86, nearly $1,000 was sub- 
scribed, and paid out for expenses for which the city should have 
provided. An equal amount can be well used for educational pur- 
poses and otherwise the coming year. 

The new rules and regulations governing admission to the munici- 
pal service, just adopted by Mayor Becker, and approved by the State 
Civil Service Commission, were nearly all prepared by a committee of 
the association, at the request of Mayor Scoville. These rules were 
prepared nearly two years ago, and were founded upon the experi- 
ence of the Brooklyn and New York service, and upon the practical 
workings of the system in Buffalo. From that time until Mr. Becker 
assumed the duties of mayor, the system was left to the indifferent 
mercy of Mayor Scoville, who, at a very early period of his term of 
office, lost all interest in and showed no care for the reform. With 
such an attitude on the part of the chief executive officer of the city, 
upon whose efficiency the whole system must hang, with the utterly 
inadequate appropriation by the common council in 1885, nothing but 
the zeal of members of your association, shown in money and hard 
work, prevented reform in the municipal service from falling into neg- 
lect. During the year 1885, over one hundred applicants for positions 
in the police department were examined. Of this number, about fifty 
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per cent. passed. Those who failed to pass did so because of bad 
character or mental inferiority, while those who passed are in nearly 
every instance among the best men now present in the police force. 
The force now contains about twenty per cent. or more of those who 
passed the examinations. 

One suggestion was made to Mayor Becker, which he did not 
favorably entertain; that was the placing of the laborers employed 
by the city under the workings of the statute. It is not strange that 
the mayor was unwilling at once to add to the present system a plan 
extending the operation of the examination system to the labor 
department; but we commend such an extension to the earnest con- 
sideration of every workingman, and to every citizen. [The report 
gives a description of the merit system as applied to the labor service 
in the city of Boston, and quotes the strong indorsement which the 
practical operation of the system has received from Mayor O’Brien 
and Governor Robinson. ] 

Your committee has, each year, to report a series of attacks upon 
the civil service reform system in the nation, the State, and the city. 
During the past year, in the city, this attack has been made by the 
refusal of the’ common council to appropriate more than $150 for 
the salaries and expenses of executing the Civil Service Law for the 
coming yéar. This attempt to evade the proper charter obligations 
will fail. So, too, will the several attacks which have been made 
upon the system in the State legislature. 

On the whole, the year just past has shown civil service reform 
spreading in all directions, and especially among the working classes, 
which begin to realize, with an intelligence which is remarkable, how 
greatly the merit system affects them in the matter of economical 
and just civil government. But, as in all reforms which have a 
strongly embedded political prejudice to overcome, and a 
lous political adversaries to defeat, so civil service reform has 
not ig fulfilled its mission. Your committee therefore recom- 
mends most seriously aggressive movements and energetic efforts, 
the continued increase in the membership of the association; and 
it bespeaks the continued generosity of all those who, in or out of 
the association, have at heart the cause of good government, and 
who desire the permanency of republican institutions. 


SHERMAN S. RoGers, Chairman. 
WituiaM F. Kip, Secretary. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Epiror OF THE Crivit Service Recorp: 


Sir,— You ask for suggestions in regard to “what system can 
be devised for substituting the merit in place of the spoils principle 
in appointments to offices which cannot practically be filled by com- 
petitive examinations.” 

I would lessen the number of appointments, by taking from the 
President and members of the Cabinet the power of removing officers 
at pleasure. I have never heard a good reason why the President, or 
any one in authority, should have the power of arbitrarily dismissing 
any employé of the government, be he postmaster, collector, pension- 
examiner, or department clerk. An officer of the government should 
be absolutely secure in his position, until he has violated a trust, or 
has become incompetent, or until his office is abolished. In the 
business world, employés that are competent and faithful are not 
dismissed, provided there is continued need of their services. If 
we could trust our officials who have the appointing power to apply 
that business principle, there would be little complaint in regard to 
the civil service. It is because they cannot be so trusted that the 
power of arbitrary removal should by law be taken from them. 

President Johnson in seven months removed twenty-five per cent. 
of those connected with the four great departments of the Govern- 
ment. Between March 4, 1849, and March, 1850, there were 3,406 
removals in the post-office department alone. During the first year 
of the present administration, 8,645 of the postmasters of the fourth 
class were dismissed. Besides the removals made under the spoils 
system there is always a large number of officials who resign, well 
knowing that they would otherwise be removed. This is especially 
true when the opposing party gains the appointing power, after a 
long period of hungry expectation. These removals and forced 
resignations account for more than two-thirds of the appointments 
Mr. Cleveland has made. They are a disgrace to the country. If 
done away with, the labor of the President and Cabinet in appoint- 
ments would be comparatively light. More time could be given to 
each appointment, and the relative merits of candidates determined 
more accurately. With only such appoiutments to make as would 
be made necessary by deaths, actual resignations, and removals for 
unfitness, the appointing power could be safely left to the President 
and to his secretaries. There would be no need of hedging them 
about with any restrictions. By personal inquiry, by personal knowl- 
edge, by petitions of interested citizens, and by recommendations of 
trusted public men, the decisions could be made; and, in the great 
majority of cases, the system would result in placing valuable men 
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in the civil service. It might be well to have a period of probation 
for every appointed officer. The “pressure” from Congressmen and 
local politicians, if this great abuse of the power of removal were 
made impossible, would be much less than is now felt. Places 
naturally made vacant might yet be filled partly or wholly from party 
or personal considerations, but there would be some chance for a 
determined and strong President to succeed in making appointments 
for the good of the country. Strange as it may seem, he could 
better withstand his party demands, if he were shorn of this power 
of removal. His weakness would be a source of strength to him. 
With the debasing influence of partisan removals no longer lowering 
the public tone, the demands of the people for fitness in appointees 
would be more and more felt. 

It would be well to extend the competitive system as much as 
possible; but, at the best, it can reach only a small portion of the 
civil service. The repeal of the Tenure of Office Act of 1820, and 
the absolute prohibition of removals, except for certain clearly stated 
reasons, should be insisted upon by civil service reformers as the next 
step to take. 














































Howarp M. Ho.tmes. 











LansinG, Micu., June 9, 1886. 




















EpiTors oF THE CiviL SERVICE REcoRD: 


Dear Sirs,— Under the head of “What Method?” in your last 
number, you ask for suggestions in answer to your question, “ What 
system can be devised tor substituting the merit in place of the 
spoils principle in appointments to offices which cannot practically be 
filled by competitive examinations ?” 

If the right of urging appointments be taken from the class which 
is under peculiar temptation to abuse it,— namely, the members of 
the legislative body,— and if, at the same time, there be cast upon the 
Executive, or whoever exercises the appointing power, the same duty 
of reporting the reasons of his action to his employers — the public — 
that would properly be required of an agent by his principals in 
private life, what need would there be of any other “system” in 
selecting appointees to fill vacancies than that used by the employer 
in the ordinary business of the world,— namely, of asking for infor- 
mation wherever he wishes to get it? If, as is likely, the number of 
removals should diminish greatly, the difficulty of ascertaining who 
were proper persons to fill the places would diminish correspondingly. 
If the difficulty of ascertaining the qualifications of applicants for 
place hindered removals where the cause was not obvious, still greater 
would be the gain to the service and the country. This reasoning 
could be amplified and illustrated at length, but that would extend 
it beyond the limit of the “short communication” that you ask for. 

W. W. MontGomery. 


























































































































Rapnor, Pa., June 18, 1886. 

















THE ASSOCIATIONS.— NOTES. 


[We invite communications from the Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country. Items concerning the work that each is doing, brief 
reports of meetings, and any information which may be of use to the RecorD, 
will gladly be received. Matter for publication should be sent so as to reach this 
office by the 20th of the month.] 









































PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, having recently criticised the 
Philadelphia reformers for not condemning violations of the princi 
ples of civil service reform, occurring under the present administra- 
tion, as vigorously as they were accustomed to condemn those which 
came to light during the administration of President Arthur, Mr. 
R. Fraucis Wood, secretary of the Philadelphia Association, shows 
that the comments of the Bulletin are entirely misdirected. The 
executive committee of the association, through proper sub-commit- 
tees, has kept a close watch upon the administration of the Civil 
Service Law by the Democratic federal office-holders in Philadelphia, 
and has striven to bring every instance of a violation of the law 
to the attention of the Civil Service Commission at Washington. 
Messrs. William Herbert Washington and Stewart Wood were ap- 
pointed a committee to meet the Commission, and point out to the 
members, personally, methods employed by the postmaster and col- 
lector at Philadelphia which seemed to demand investigation. This 
committee has performed the charge intrusted to it, and made a 
report of their doings, from which the following points are extracted: 

First, the charge of collusion in giving out examination papers. 
The committee obtained a thorough familiarity with the routine con- 
nected with the preparation of papers and the holding of examina- 
tions. Every reasonable precaution seems to be taken in Washington, 
= to the time when the papers are sent from the commissioners’ 
office. Yet it is impossible to say that a dishonest type-setter in the 
government printing-office might not retain proofs of papers. But, 
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three; and this because of the system of arbitrary selection pursued 
by the Commission at the last moment. The committee ventured to 
suggest the expediency of having the papers sent to their respective 
destinations under a wax seal, and that the seals should be broken 
by the chairman of the board of examiners in the presence of the 
examiners. This suggestion was very favorably received; and, if 
acted upon, will do much to preserve confidence in the integrity of 
the methods employed in conducting the civil service examinations. 

Second, the appointments in the money-order department of the 
Philadelphia post-office. The commissioners approved of the course 
of the Philadelphia postmaster in this regard, because they believed 
that the appointees fall within the list of exceptions made by them 
under the excepting clause of Rule XIX. A copy of this list was 
given to the committee. It will prove useful hererafter; and, for the 
present, as the appointees are believed to be carried on the roster 
under designations not included in the list, this subject may properly 
be one of inquiry in the near future. 

Third, the report and common rumor that Democrats only have 
been appointed under the present administration of the Philadelphia 
post-office. The existence of this report is disastrous to the cause of 
reform. If it is true, a change in the rules and regulations should 
be strenuously sought. The subject is a most difficult one to investi- 
gate. From the conversation touching it, your committee can only 
hope that, upon proper application, the Commission may see fit to 
disclose to the association such private records as will enable it to 
prove the truth or falsity of the reports. This is a subject for pri- 
vate action. 

Fourth, the appointments in the office of the collector of Phila- 
delphia [See Recorp for May, p. 96]. In this matter, the committee 
had to meet the plea of economy and the much more serious question 
of arbitrary power. But the Commission seemed, at the end of a 
long discussion, to share the committee's conviction that the subject 
justified the language used by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee in the annual report to the association. 





MISSOURI. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Missouri, held on May 10, 1886, officers and 
committees for the ensuing year were elected as follows : — 

F. N. Judson, chairman Executive Committee; Charles Nagel, 
treasurer; Thomas C. Young, secretary. 

Publication Committee: Dr. C. E. Briggs, chairman, F. M. Crun- 
den, J. B. Gazzam. 

Finance Committee: Charles Nagel, chairman, N. O. Nelson, 
George W. Taussig. 

Legislative Committee: C. Claflin Allen, chairman, Edward Cun- 
ningham, Jr., John W. Dryden. 

Corresponding Committee: Thomas C. Young, chairman, John J. 
Rich, Arthur Lee. 

Auditing Committee: John J. Rich, John W. Dryden. 

The following resolution was adopted: “It is the sense of this 
meeting that we shall renew our efforts in the direction of State and 
municipal reform in Missouri, and that the Legislative Committee 
be requested to consider the subject, with a view to recommending 
what action, if any, shall be taken toward securing the introduction 
and passage of a bill furthering this end at the session of the legislat- 
ure to begin next January.” 





MILWAUKEE. 


The Milwaukee Civil Service Reform Association has held its an- 
nual meeting, and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
president, D. H. Johnson; vice-presidents, Michael Bodden, Myer 
Friend, Charles F. Ilsley, H. M. Mendel, J. P. McGregor, John H. 
Tweedy, Herman Segnitz, George H. Paul, R. C. Spencer, Joshua 
Stark, August Stirn, F. C. Winkler. An executive committee was 
chosen, consisting of B. G. Schley, J. E. Trentlage, S. M. Williams, 
W. W. Wight, J. R. Brigham, Orville L. Packard, J. E. Follett, 
Caspar Hennecke, John Johnston, J. F. Burke, J. C. Fillmore, B. 
Goldsmith, J. A. Mallory, E. McClintock, and G. W. Peckham. 

In his annual report, Secretary W. M. Lawrence reviewed the asso- 
ciation’s work for the past year. About one thousand pamphlets and 
documents were circulated, in addition to the Civit Service Recorp. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance on hand of $120.74. 
The receipts were $210.40, and the disbursements $89.56. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


The annual meeting of the Cambridge Association was held on 
the 6th of May. Officers were elected, and resolutions passed con- 
demning the Tobin and Stevens bills. The report of the executive 
committee will be sent to any one, on application to the secretary, 


were this done, the chance of their being available is not one out of | Morrill Wyman, Jr. 


